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co-operation with Li Hung Chang in negotiating the treaty of peace 
between Japan and China after the war in which Japan had been com- 
pletely victorious. It required courage to enter upon this undertaking. 
The Chinese had thrown needless obstacles in the way by first sending 
negotiators of too low rank and bearing unsatisfactory credentials. 
The Japanese would not treat with them. Even the great Li could 
expect nothing but humiliating terms which promised official disgrace to 
him. A murderous attack on him by a half-crazy man, though it 
depressed his spirits, probably made the task of settlement easier. The 
description of the negotiations under these circumstances is perhaps the 
most thrilling passage in the Memoirs. It fell to the American to rally 
and sustain the spirits of the wounded Chinaman, to induce the Japanese 
to modify their first demands, and after the completion of the treaty 
to go before the Chinese authorities at Peking and persuade them that 
the wise thing was to advise the emperor to ratify the treaty, although 
the Russian, German, and French ministers were advising to the contrary. 
He also accompanied the son of Li to Formosa to aid him in the face 
of some danger in transferring that island to Japan. This he did in the 
most skillful manner. It is true that European powers soon compelled 
Japan to restore the Liaotung Peninsula to China. But it was quite un- 
known to the negotiators when they signed the treaty that such a rent 
in it was soon to be made by Europeans. No greater service has been 
rendered to China by any Western diplomat than this which Mr. Foster 
rendered in assisting in the negotiation of the treaty of Shimonoseki. 

Historia de Nuevo Leon con Noticias sobre Coahuila, Tejas v Nuevo 
Mexico. Por el Capitan Alonso de Leon, un Autor Anonimo, 
y el General Fernando Sanchez de Zamora. [Documentos 
Ineditos 6 muy Raros para la Historia de Mexico, edited by 
Genaro Garcia. Tomo XXV.] (Mexico: Bouret. 1909. Pp. 
403-) 

To students of early Spanish activities on the hither side of the 
lower Rio Grande this book is of rare interest, for it contains some- 
thing that they have been hoping might appear. Nearly a century 
ago the bibliographer, Beristain de Sousa, mentioned a manuscript his- 
tory of Nuevo Leon by Alonso de Leon which he had seen in the library 
of the Royal University of Mexico. This work long ago disappeared 
from public view (see Jose Eleuterio Gonzalez, Coleccion de Noticias 
para la Historia del Estado de Nuevo Leon, Monterrey, 1885, p. 7), 
but is now fortunately brought to light by Sefior Garcia, who secured 
it from Canon D. Vicente de P. Andrade. The existence in a private 
library of this important document, formerly the property of a public 
archive, is only a single illustration of a practice which was once all 
too common in Mexico. But it is fortunate that it finally fell into the 
hands of so appreciative a scholar as Canon Andrade. 
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The work proves to be even of more value than had been suspected. 
The first half of it, entitled " Relacion y Discursos del Descubrimiento, 
Poblacion y Pacificacion de este Nuevo Reino de Nuevo Leon ", is by 
Captain Alonso de Leon of Cadereyta, whom Beristain mistook for 
Alonso de Leon his son, the destroyer of La Salle's fort on Matagorda 
Bay and the conquistador of Texas. The author was a prominent 
citizen of Nuevo Leon, where he resided most of the time from 1636 
till his death in 1661. His narrative brings the history of his province 
down to 1649, in an account occupying 188 pages, and is a welcome 
contribution to the history of the evolution of the northern frontier of 
Mexico, a process which we must understand in order to interpret 
aright the early history of the region on our side of the Rio Grande. 
The extensive information which De Leon gives relative to the native 
tribes will be especially welcome to ethnologists. In this connection 
it may be noted that the archives of the Ayuntamiento of Monterrey, 
Nuevo Le6n, afford one of the best opportunities available for the 
study of the encomienda system in actual operation in a frontier prov- 
ince. For such a study De Leon's work will prove a valuable help. 

It is the second part of the history, however, that is of most interest 
to students of early Texas. This consists of a continuation of De 
Leon's Relacion, by an anonymous author, from 1650 to 1690 inclusive, 
and toward the end broadens in scope to embrace the history of Coahuila 
and Texas in that important period. It is dated at the end September 
7, 1690, just after the expedition which established the first mission 
among the Hasinai or Texas Indians. Chapter xlii. is a reproduction 
of an account by Fernando Sanchez de Zamora of the discovery and 
settlement of Rio Blanco. The author of the continuation was someone 
who had been very close to the elder De Leon. He had access to 
official documents and used them with intelligence. His account greatly 
supplements what we have known of the younger De Leon's early life 
and of his entradas into Texas, in one of which at least (that of 1689), 
the writer took an intimate part. Indeed, if it were not for certain 
circumstances mentioned in the book, one would suspect that the author 
was the conquistador himself. 

We have hitherto lacked definite information relative to the ex- 
pedition made in 1686 in search of La Salle's establishment on the Gulf 
coast, but we are now given De Leon's complete diary of it, which shows 
that Father Massanet, our main authority heretofore, was incorrect in 
saying that this expedition crossed the Rio Grande (see his letter in 
the Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, II. 282). We 
now have access to four diaries kept by De Leon of his expeditions 
made during his search for the La Salle party and the occupation of 
Texas, only one of which was used in the preparation of what has been 
the standard account of De Leon's work. This but illustrates how 
rapidly the bibliography of early Southwestern history has grown within 
the last few years. We still have no diary for the expedition of 1687, 
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but our anonymous author gives us some additional light upon it. He 
also increases our knowledge of the details of the entradas of 1689 and 
1690, and in the presence of this account it will now be necessary to 
examine again the sources formerly available. Just what the extent 
and importance of the new information may prove to be must be deter- 
mined by a more careful study than can be made for the purposes of 
this review. Not the least interesting items in the narrative, however, 
are the rough map of the French settlement at Fort Saint Louis, the 
letter received by De Leon from L'Archeveque in 1689, and the poetical 
effusion — perhaps the oldest extant piece of verse written on Texas soil 
— composed at the same time by one of the Spaniards on the " Sitio 
funesto y triste " (pp. 330-336). The De Leon diary of 1690, which 
constitutes the last twelve folios of his manuscript, Senor Garcia did 
not publish. Investigation recently made by the reviewer shows that 
it contains the paragraphs which are lacking from the copy in the 
Archivo General y Publico. 

Senor Garcia prints the manuscript with the primitive spelling of 
the original (with editorial emendations in parentheses) but with 
modern accentuation. The brief introduction is very helpful, as are 
also the notes explaining words of Aztec origin. The title of the 
book, which is one affixed by the editor to the work of joint author- 
ship, promises the reader notices of New Mexico, but these seem to 
be very few. Since the anonymous part of the work, which incorporates 
Zamora's account, is professedly a continuation of De Leon's Relation, 
it would have been better, in the reviewer's opinion, to give the title of 
that work to the whole book. 

Herbert E. Bolton. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Greek Lands and Letters. By Francis Greenleaf Allinson, Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology in Brown University, and Anne C. E. 
Allinson. (Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909, pp. 
xvi, 472.) This book aims "to interpret Greek lands by literature, 
and Greek literature by local associations and the physical environ- 
ment ". The authors have a wide acquaintance with Greek literature 
and a keen appreciation of the charm of Greek lands. One cannot 
help wishing that their discretion equalled their enthusiasm. They 
try to crowd into less than five hundred pages most of Greek literature, 
some history, philosophy, and art, and much topographical detail. The 
effect is bewildering and far from that Greek sense of proportion and 
clearness of outline which is essential to a well-constructed piece of 
work. The authors have not cared to select; they often include too 
much for the Hellenist and too little for the ordinary reader. The 
Thucydides mentioned as an opponent of Pericles (p. 101) would ordi- 
narily be mistaken for the historian. Iambe's share in the Eleusinian 
rites (p. 184) is also caviar to the general. Two pages are devoted 



